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U. S. COAST GUARD GIVES JAPS THE OLD “ONE-TWO" 


IN JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


URE, the Coast Guard guards our coast. 

. But did you know that our U. S. 

Coast Guardsmen are also charged with the 

job of getting supplies and equipment from 

ships to shore on every flaming coast where 
America forces a landing? 


The illustration above was painted by James 
Sessions, from a returned U. S. Coast Guards- 
man’s eye-witness account of an actual inci- 
dent at Guadalcanal. It shows courageous 
Guardsmen, aided by dependable Jeeps from 
Willys-Overland, unloading a convoy at 
Guadalcanal, under terrific bombing and 
strafing by attacking Japs. 


eo y WILLYS 


MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS and JEEPS 


Blasting Jap “sons of ... Heaven” from the 
air at the same time that they are hauling a 
bomb-punctured barge loaded with valuable 
equipment out of the sea, is just another 
assignment for hard-boiled U.S. Coast Guard 
fighters and tough Willys-built Jeeps. 


On every roaring battle front, and on every 
American-held shoreline in the world, Willys- 


_ built Jeeps are adding their amazing power, 


speed, agility and ruggedness to the great job 
our soldiers, sailors, marinesand coast guards- 
men are doing. They symbolize the determi- 
nation and fighting spirit of America at wat. 


Buy More U., S. Stamps and War Bonds 
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United Nations Take the Offensive 


United Nations troops push forward, driving back 
the Axis forces! This was the story of the summer’s 
fighting, as the Allies scored gains on nearly all the 
fronts. Study the map above, for a review of the main 
events, (Shaded portion of map is land area held by 
the Axis.) 

1. In Russia, the Nazis launched an offensive early 
in the summer. But the Red Army stopped the Ger- 
mans in their tracks. Then the Russians started their 
own powerful offensive. They drove back the Nazis 
and recaptured key cities like Orel, Belgorod, and 
Kharkov 

2. A great Allied armada invaded the island of Sicily 
in the Mediterranean Sea, The Americans and British 
landed at several points, and pushed steadily across the 
island. The people welcomed our troops, as we drove 
the Axis out of Sicily. 

3. From bases in Britain, Allied bombers carried 
out heavy raids against Hamburg, Berlin, and other 
German centers of war industry. 


4. In Algiers, French forces were united when Gen- 
eral DeGaulle and General Giraud agreed to form the 
French National Committee of Liberation. 

5. In Germany, the Nazi secret police were given 
harsher powers to keep order among the panic-stricken 
civilians, 

6. Southern Italy was shelled by Allied warships. 
while Rome, Milan, Turin were bombed. 

7. The people of France and other Axis-held na 
tions strengthened their “underground” organizations. 
They prepared to assist an Allied invasion. 

8. American planes bombed Japanese defenses in 
the Kurile Islands. 

9. The Japanese were driven from New Georgia 
in the Solomon Islands? 

10. The Aleutian Islands were cleared of Japanese 
as we recaptured Kiska. This opened our shortest high- 
way to the heart of the Japanese Empire. 

11. China, with U.S. air help, turned back new Japa- 
nese offensives. The Chinese still need planes and guns. 
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HEADLINE NEWS ARTICLE 


How We Govern Liberated Peoples 


MG is a military regime*® unde 

the control of American and 
British officials. The initials stand for 
Allied Military Government 

What does AMG do? 

It has two jobs. First it must pro- 
tect Allied troops and their lines of 
communication in Allied territories 
Secondly, it must help to set up a 
democratic government in liberated 
lands 

To do this, AMG directs the gov 
ernment and business aftairs of occu 
pied territories. It is staffed by ex 
perienced civi] administrators and 
military officers who were trained at 
the special Army School of Military 
Government at Charlottesville. Va 
and similar schools in Great Britain 

These men must bring back a nor 
mal economic life to the nations they 
govern They help to restore the 
transportation facilities. radio tele 
graph, telephone. and mail systems 
and public services, light, gas water 
electric power, and sanitation. 


Major Gen. 


lord Rennell of Rodd 


United States 


Work Through Military 
Administrators 


Re-establish 
Transportation 


Re-establish 
Communications 


Administer 
Justice 





iin em 


[hey also supervise the distribu 
tion of goods, rationmg, price-fixing, 
andgsthey control the muney and 
banking systems. They must see that 
there is equality and justice. They 
must see that educational and health 
services function smoothly 


WIN TRUST OF PEOPLE 


AMG went into operation a few 
days after the first Allied troops came 
mto Sicily By helping the people 
under its rule AMG hopes to gain 
their trust. Also, it is hoped that the 
people will come to place their taith 
in the United Nations 


The top ranking vttivials of AMG 


are Major General Lord Rennell of. 


Kodd, and General! Sir Harold RK \ 
«~ Alexander who represent Great 
britain; and Brigadier General Frank 
| McSherry of the U S Army Ital- 
ian-speaking Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles Poletti, former Lieutenant 
Governor ot New York, is also ow 
the staff. 


General Sir Harold 
Alexander 


The first official acts of AMG wm 
Sicily were to break. up the Fascist 
party (see article on Italy pages 6 
and 7) and abolish discriminations 
against persons for race. color, and 
creed Food and medical supplies 
were promised for the needy AMG 
guaranteed freedom of religion 
press, and speech. It promised to 
protect all public buildings, and or 
dered the release of political pris- 
oners 

The most pressing problem was 
tuod AMG improved the transporta 
tion of tood from tarms to cities 
Otten it doled out tuod trom Alliec 
stocks. Sicilian peasants. used to eat 
mg black bread, are cow eating 
white bread supplied by AMG 

4 new currency (paper money ! 
vas brought to Sicily by AMG. One 
side of the bil) reads “Issued in 
ltaly’ The other quotes the Fou 
Freedoms 

The chart below pictures AMG 
and its good work 
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Great 





Britain 





BA 











Keep Public 


Distribute Food, 
Services Going 


Control Rationing 





Keep the 
Schools Going 


*See Vocabulary 








Drill on Page 10 


Use Local Officials 
Where Possible 


fre] and Lines of Communication 





Give Medical 
Care 






Release Political 
Prisoners 
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LETTER FROM BRAZIL 


Dear Junior Scholastic Readers: 


I’m just learning English now, and if 
there are many mistakes, please excuse 
me. I should like to know about your 
mother country, that I imagine to be 
very wonderful. Do you know Rio? If 
not, come to see my beautiful city some 
day. 

Well, now I’m going to tell you a 
little about myself. I'm fifteen years old, 
and my name is Nialva Franca. My 
hair and my eyes are brown, and my 
skin is very fair. I dance and I sing 
American pieces very much, 

I live in a comfortable house with my 
family that is composed of my father, 
my mother, four brothers, and a sister 
Helena. One of my brothers is an avi- 
ator of the F.A.B. (Brazilian Air Force). 

I’m in Rivadavia School in the fourth 
year of the Superior class, and after I 
shall go to the college. 

I'm going to describe to you the cap- 
ital of Brazil, where_I live since I was 
born. Rio de Janeiro is a wonderful city. 
In all streets there are many persons, 
many houses and many children. The 
Guanabara Bay is very, very wonderful. 
I love Brazil very much. Sometimes I 
think that God was a Brazilian. Nature 
has given everything to this country. 

The Sugar Loaf mountain outside Rio 
is very high and there is a littlé train to 
go there. There are many squares in 
Rio with flowers and benches for the 
people. 

I hope to learn more about your coun- 
try. I hee only seen it in the cinema. 
[ admire very much the large sky- 
scrapers in New York. Do you live in a 
skyscraper or a house? 

T like to read novels, principally it it 
is American novels. I’m reading. the 
book called Daddy Long Legs that was 
written by Jean We bster. Do you know 
her? I also read The Happy Prince by 
Oscar Wilde. 

I wonder if you know that my coun- 
try is the largest of all American coun- 
tries except Canada? It is larger than 
the whole of the United States. The 
name of my city Rio de Janeiro means 
“River of January.” 

Your sincere Brazilian friend, 
Nialva Franca 


Those interested in corresponding with boys 
and girls in foreign lands may do so by writing 
the International Friendship League, P.O. Box 
No. 934, Boston, Mass 





GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF PAN-AMERICAN EVENTS 
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Dangerous Journey 


From Sao Paulo, Brazil's second larg- 
est city, a group of one hundred men 
recently started out on a dangerous trip. 
They are geographers, botanists, en- 
gineers, doctors and photographers. 
Their chief is the Brazilian explorer, 
Colonel Flaviano Vanique. Their jour- 
ney is to be for Brazil what Lewis and 
Clark’s expedition to Oregon and Wash- 
ington was to the young U.S.A. They 
will explore the dreaded Mato Grosso. 

The Mato Grosso, or Big Woods, is 
a section of central Brazil one and a 
half times the size of Texas. That ends 
the resemblance to Texas. For the Big 
Woods are part grassy ego and 
part dense jungle forest that blankets 
some mountain ranges. 

The hot, matted undergrowth makes 
a steaming home for snakes, armadillos, 
alligators, pumas, oncas (panthers) and 
tamanduas (giant ant-eating bears with 


head and neck like a horse). Oh, and 
there are some savage and hostile In- 
dian tribes down there, too! 

Little else is known about the Mato 
Grosso because most explorers who 
have dared to enter it never have been 
heard of again. One exception was 
U. S. President Theodore Roosevelt, 
who discovered in the Mato Grosso 
the headwaters of the River of Doubt 
(Rio da Duvida). 

One more thing is known about the 
wild land: it has untold riches in dia- 
monds, platinum, gold and rubber. That 
is the purpose of the Colonel’s pioneer- 
ing. He plans to “open up” the Big 
Woods. His men will cut down trees 
for air-fields. They will find out what 
treasures Mato Grosso hides, and will 
start tapping the rubber trees to re- 
lieve the United Nations’ rubber 
shortage. 
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N ITALIAN SOLDIER, cap 
tured in Sicily, said to his Amer- 
ican captors: “All right, laugh. But 
were going to America. Youre only 
going to Italy.” 

The Italian soldier didn’t mean 
that he no longer loved his country. 
He did mean that he would prefer to 
live in a free land like America. 
where the government is set up for 
the greatest good of the greatest 
number of people. 

He expressed the feeling of many 
of the people in Italy. They have 
good reasun to be unhappy. Most of 
them hate the fascist government 
under which they have lived for the 

ast 21 years. They hate the German 
Nexis, and do not want to fight for 
them. Yet the Italian King and army 
leaders have not asked for peace. 

Why do they continue the war 
when the people of Italy want to stop 
it? 

The main reason is that the rulers 
of Italy are the German Army High 
Command. They have ordered the 
Italian government to stay in the 
war, and make U. S and British 
troops fight to get into the Italiao 
“boot” (peninsula ) 

Our side (the Allies) has already 


Our Troops Get Joyous Welcome in Sicily 


occupied all of Sicily, the big island 
off the “toe” of Italy. Our armies 
drove the German and Italian armies 
(the Axis) out of Sicily in the short 
time of 39 days (from July 9 to 
Aug. 17, 1943). We had already 
driven the Axis forces out of North 
Africa. 

Our victories in North Africa and 
Sicily made the Italian King totter 
on his throne. But he did not fall off. 
[he King was not the real ruler of 
[taly. Benito Mussolini was the big 
boss, the dictator His title was 
Premier. 

On July 25, 1948, while our armies 
were fighting in Sicily, Mussolini 
gave up his power over the Italian 
government. The King stayed. He 
appointed a high army officer, Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio, to take Musso- 
lini’s place as Premier. 

Does Badoglio believe in fascism 
or does he believe in democracy? 
We can only judge him by his ac; 
tions He was head of the Italian 
army, and carried out Mussolini's 
orders He directed the Italian in- 
vasion of Ethiopia (in 1935) and of 
Albania (in 1989). These were two 
of the “acts of aggression” that led 
up to the present World War 
























There is nothing in Badoglio’s rec 
ord which shows that he believes in 
democracy He continues to keep 
Italy in the war against the democ- 
racies. By so doing, he is carrying 
out the wishes of the Gerinans. 

The Italian peuple are not war- 
like They much prefer to live in 
peace, to enjoy the beautiful things 
their country has to offer. They love 
music and good living. The Italians 
have produced some.ot the greatest 
paintings and works of sculpture. 
Théy are a devoutly religious people. 
The Pope, head of the Catholic 
Church throughout the world, has 
his headquarters in Vatican City. 
which is an independent city inside 
[taly’s capital. Rome 

During World War |, Italy tought 
ov the side of the Allies After the 
war, the Italian people suffered from 
unemployment. The King, Victor 
Emmanuel II] (who is still King) 
and his government officials did not 
know how to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. There were riots in 
the streets. Stores were looted. 

Into this confusion stepped Benito 
Mussolini, a former newspaperman 
who had organized a group of war 
veterans and others into the Fascist 
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Party. They called themselves 
“Blackshirts” because of the uniforms 
they wore. In 1922, Mussolini and 
his Blackshirts demanded that the 
government of Italy be turned over 
to them. The frightened King did as 
Mussolini ordered. 

Mussolini called himself “I] Duce, 
meaning “the leader.” At first, he 
made some changes for the better in 
Italy. He reclaimed swamplands and 
built better houses for some of the 
people. He improved farming meth- 
ods in the hope that the Italian peo. 
ple would grow enough food for 
themselves. He started cotton-grow- 
ing so that Italy would no longer be 
dependent on other countries for this 
important product. 

But Mussolini wanted power over 
the world as well as over Italy. He 
wanted an empire—Italian colonies 
and possessions that would encircle 
the earth. He turned the country’s 
energies entirely to production for 
war. He told Italians: “The watch- 
word is only one . .. CONQUER!” 

In order to control the people of 
Italy, Mussolini took away their free- 
dom. His gangs roamed Italy, pun- 
ishing those who did not give the 
fascist salute. 

The Fascist Party told the news 
papers what to print, the radio 
broadcasting stations what to say 
They forced schools to teach pupils 
that fascism was the best kind of 
government and democracy the 
worst 

Wheu the Japanese invaded Man- 
churia in 1931, Mussolini noted that 
the League of Nations did nothing 
to’ punish the invaders. He felt that 
he too could safely invade other 
lands without interference. 

In 1934, the Italian army attacked 
Ethiopia, a country of East Africa 
Ethiopia was easily defeated and be 
came a part of the Italian African 
Empire. 

Next, Mussolini helped Genera: 
Franco to win the civil war in Spain 
and set up a fascist government 
there. 

In 1939, Mussolini ordered his 


army into Albania, which was 
quickly conquered. 
Meanwhile, in Germany, Hitle: 


was copying Mussolini's methods. He 
had organized the Germans for war. 
He soon became a more powerful 
dictator than Mussolini. Hitler seized 
Austria, although Mussolini wanted 
*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 10 












to keep that country as a buffer* 
between Germany and Italy. 

Mussolini feared a war with Brit- 
ain. He urged Britain and France to 
appease Hitler by giving him 
Czechoslovakia. They did, but Hitler 
was not appeased.* He took Poland 
next. Britain and France declared 
war. 

Italy had not enough reserves or 
armaments to fight such a large war, 
and decided to keep out of the battle 
for a while. In 1940 the Germans 
conquered northern France. Musso. 
lini thought this was a good time to 
join the Nazis and grab part of 
southern France for himself. 

Hitler did not like this, and or- 
dered his troops into Italy. The 
Nazis took high positions in every 
city. They commandeered* the best 


trains and restaurants, and put up 
signs that said, “Germans only!” 

The Italian people went hungry as 
the Nazis took 85 per cent of every- 
thing Italians grew 

The Italians had no coal, and had 
to beg it from Germany in exchange 
for slave labor. Thousands of Italians 
were forced to go to Germany to 
work in the Nazi war plants. 

Mussolini's downfall had begun. 
housands of his soldiers died in de- 
feat in Africa and Greece. The Ital- 
ians were a conquered people—con- 
quered by their own “allies,” the 
Nazis 

When U. S. troops entered towns 
and cities in Sicily, they were joy- 
ously welcomed by the people who 
tussed flowers at our soldiers, and 
shouted “Long Live America!” 
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Article No. 1 in Our Postwar World Series 


MIRACLES AHEAD! 


PLASTICS — 


SYNTHETICS PLASTICS. 
These are two words used a great 
deal nowadays. It’s worth while for 
you to know their meaning, for they 
refer to something new in the way 
we live. 

What is a synthetic? It is a man- 
made product similar to a product 
made by nature. For example, rub- 
ber. Before the war, we got our rub- 
ber from trees, mainly in the Malay 
Peninsula and the Dutch East Indies. 

When Japan seized these places, 
we were cut off from our supply of 
natural rubber. Then chemists in the 
United States worked on experi- 
ments for making SYNTHETIC rub- 
ber out of coal, oil, and grains. 

Changing oil into something like 
rubber is done by a chemical proc- 
ess. In our article next week on syn- 
thetic rubber, we will have more to 
say about the method of making it. 

Synthetics are formed by separat- 
ing the elements which go to make 
up nature ’s products (coal, water, 
petroleum, cotton, wood) and _ put- 
ting them together again in chemical 
combinations. 

Nature is the leader in forming 
chemical combinations. For example, 
mulberry leaves are changed by 
worms into silk. 

An important kind of synthetic is 
called a PLASTIC. A plastic is any 
material that can be molded into a 
permanent shape. 


You have only to glance about you 

















SYNTHETICS 


to see how plastics are affecting your 
daily life. Before war broke out, the 
plastics industry produced for the 
most part such things as automobile 
parts, radios, buttons, electrical 
equipment. In other words, it pro- 
duced goods mainly for civilians. 

When war came, rubber and metal 
needed for war equipment became 
scarce. The plastics industry set to 
work to make substitutes that would 
replace the scarce items. Every sol- 
dier knows how well they succeeded. 
Plastics were developed that could 
be used in combat helmets, pistol 
grips, bayonet handles, goggles to 
protect the eyes of soldiers from 
glare. 

Look at an airplane. Navigation 
domes, cockpit enclosures, and 
bomber noses are made of a shatter- 
proof plastic of great strength and 
toughness called methyl methacryl- 
ate. Fuselages and wings on gliders, 
freight-carrying and trainer planes 
are made of plastic bonded plywood 

Phenolic resins are one of the best 
known plastics. They are made by 
combining formaldehy de and phenol 
(from coal). When phenolic resins 
have been hardened, they stay hard 
forever. Plastics that harden in this 
manner are called “thermosetting.” 

Another plastic, cellulose acetate, 
is known as “thermoplastic.” This 
means the plastic will soften each 
time it is re-heated to a certain tem- 
perature. Cellulose acetate is made 
by combining cellulose with acetic 
anhy dride and acetic acid. 

Scarce metals are being replaced 
by long-wearing plastics. Phenol for- 
maldehyde is used instead of brass 
on the inside of thin steel cartridge 
cases. Phenolic plastic engine parts 
for airplane engines can be molded 
im One operation, instead of the five 
operations it took to make parts from 
aluminum. Aluminum is saved also 
by making three parts of trench mor- 
tar fuses from thermosetting plastic. 

A hard, durable plastic called 
Tenite is being used instead of light 





furniture metals and wall trims. 
Paper can be treated with the group 
of plastics known as melamine resins 
so that it is strong enough to use for 
tents, clothing, sandbags, and food 
packaging. 

Micarta, a plastic developed by 
Westinghouse, is used for propeller 
shaft bearings. 

Because many of these plastics are 
so necessary to war industry, they 
will not be used for household ar- 
ticles until the war ends. 

Here are a few of the new and 
wonderful improvements you can 
look forward to in postwar homes. 

Cheaper, better plumbing with 
plastic pipes made of Saran. Saran is 
produced by the Dow Chemical 
Company, and is known to chemists 
as vinylidene chloride. It is made by 
combining chlorine (from ocean- 
water brines) with hydrogen and 
carbon atoms from petroleum. Saran 
makes thermoplastic pipes that have 
great resistance to rust and wear. 
These tough, long-wearing pipes can 
be welded in less than a minute! 

Better homes at lower cost will 
be built from plastic bonded ply- 
wood, light metals, and plastics. 

Plastics will make possible light, 
low-cost family planes. All plastic 
cars, like the one the Ford Motor 
Company made from soybeans and 
other farm materials, may prove 
popular, cheap and durable. Soy- 
beans are also now being made into 
textile fibers for upholstery. 


NEXT WEEK: Rubber 


Major reference for this series of articles is 
the forthcoming book MIRACLES AHEAD (The 
Macmillan Company) by Frank Latham and 
Norman V. Carlisle, of Scholastic’s editorial 
staff. 






































1644-1718) | 2 WHILE WALKING ONE DAY IN THE PALACE | @ yw, — o 

WILLIAM PENN ( ) GARDEN, PENN MET KING CHARLESII. PENN ) Tye aon PATHER DIED LEN ag 

"We must give the liberty we ask.” | xée7 H#/s HAT ON, AND WAS SURPRISED [ (ayy yy’? REPAY IN AMERenee 
WHEN THE KING REMOVED HIS HAT. +o AN 


0 

FATHER. pA peed é.. 
DMIRAL Sir William Penn, 
sturdy English sea-fighter, 
was greatly annoyed when his 
son, William, joined the “Friends 
of Truth,” or Quakers, who re- 
fused to serve as soldiers and op- 
posed all forms of religious cere- 
mony. Believing that any man 
was just as good as any other 
man, the Quakers also refused 
to take off their hats in the pres- 
ence of nobility or the king. They 
were considered “mischievous 
and dangerous” and were 
among the most severely perse- 

cuted people in England. 

In spite of the opposition of 
his father and the authorities, 
young William Penn, as a stu- 
dent at Oxford, held to his be- 
liefs. He became a favorite of 
King Charles Il, who admired his 
courage and smiled good-na- 
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@ PENN WAS DETERMINED TO OCCUPY NO 
LAND WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF THE INDIANS. UNDER A GREAT ELM ON 
THE BANKS OF THE DELAWARE, PENN SIGNED AN AGREEMENT WITH THE 

INDIANS 1N 1682 THAT WAS FAITHFULLY KEP7 BY BOTH PARTIES FOR OVER 60 YEARS. 
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2 PENN PROMISED THE SETTLERS 


THAT “YOU SHALL BE GOVERNED BY 
LAWS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, “ 
AND H/$ “FRAME OF GOVERN- 
MENT” 1$ STILL REGARDED AS 

A MODEL CONSTITUTION. 

















€ WHILE IN ENGLAND IN 1693, PENN PROPOSED THAT 
EVROPE'$ RULERS FORM A “DYET, PARLIAMENT, OR STATE 
OF EUROPE” T0 KEEP THE PEACE, HIS PROJECT WAS ONE 
OF THE FIRST TO LOOK FORWARD 70 AN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION TO STOP WARS. 
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WHO’S WHO IN ITALY? 


In the space before each of the names, write K to indicate 
the king of Italy, X for the ex-premier, and P for the present 
premier. Score 3 points each. Total 9 

Benito Mussolini Victor Emmanuel —— Pietro Badoglio 


My score 


2. ITALY, THE AGGRESSOR 


Check the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 3 points each. Total 6. 

In 1934, Italy attacked the African country 
b) Ethiopia; (c) Borneo. 

In 1939, Italy seized (a) Albania; (b) lraq; (c) Mada- 
vuscal 


(a) Chile: 


My score 


3. GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Fill in the blanks with the correct answers. Score 5 
each. Total 15 

The capital of Brazil is__ 

2. The Brazilian territory to be explored by Colonel 

Flaviano Vanique is known as 

3. The headwaters of the Rio da Duvida (Riv er of Doubt ) 

was discovered by former U. S. president, 


points 








My score 


4. AIR WEEK 


Underline 
lotal 15. 
Who is the designer and 
helicopter? 
Leopold Stokowski 
Alexander de Seversky 


the correct answers. Score 5 points each. 


builder of the best known 


Igor Sikorsky 


What is the word that describes the tendency of the 
tuselage to turn in the opposite direction from the rotor 
blades? 

ballast diving torque 

What was the helicopter’s first really important use in 

the war? 
troop transportation submarine spotting 
dive bombing 


My score 


PUPILS! Ask your teacher about joining VQ. You receive membership card and special stamps 
for good work on this quiz each week. Questions are based on articles in Junior Scholastic. 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 
appease (a-PEEZ). Te calm or quiet. To pacity a 
strong nation by giving in to its demands rather than 
fighting it. a 
buffer (BUFF-er). Anything that serves to deaden 
the shock. A small nation situated between two quarrel- 
some countries is called a buffer state. 
commandeer (kom-man-DEER). 


service. 


To seize for military 


regime (ra-ZHEEM). System or method ot govern- 
ment. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
K urile—koo-REEL 


Pietro Badoglio—P) AY-trow ba-DOE-lee-o. 





























5. WHAT DO THE NUMBERS REPRESENT? 


Note the numbers on the outline map above. Place one 
ot the numbers before each of the following names. Score 
3 points for each number correctly placed. Total 24. 


__Sardinia~ __Adriatic Sea 
—Tyrrhenian Sea —Sicily 
—__Corsica —Yugoslavia 
—_ Switzerland __ Austria 

My score 


6. WHO HOLDS THESE ISLANDS? 

Are the following islands held by the United Nations or 
the Axis? Write U before the name of island if held by- 
United Nations; A if held by Axis. Score 4 points each. 


Total 24. 
—_Kuriles __Kiska —Pbilippines 
—New Georgia —Sicily —Dutch East Indies 
My score 


7. WHAT DOES AMG DO? 


Two of the endings in the following statement are correct. 
Cross out the one that does not belong. Score 7 points. 

AMG (Allied Military Government) was organized to 
(a) unite British, Russian, and American soldiers into one 
army; (b) protect Allied forces and lines of communications; 

c) distribute food and render other services in occupied 
territory. My score 
My total score ___ VQ 


Perfeet score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC OFFERS 
BROAD READING PROGRAM 


The editorial program ot Jr. Scholastic this year is, in the 
inain, planned to clarify the pattern and moves of the war, 
to preview vistas of the postwar world, and to bring to ow 
readers a better understanding of the peoples of all nations 

The Theme Article, based on the “Nation of the Week” is 
a wartime geography text, discussing a geographic sector as 
it becomes the focal point of the week’s news. We will stress 
the nation’s strategic role in the war, its resources, peoples 
and cultural institutions. 

The new value of the Headline News articles this year will 
be an emphasis on news background, rather than the mere 
recital of the facts of the immediate event. American hemi- 
spheric relations will be discussed on the special page, Good 
Neighbor News, devoted to the affairs of Pan-Americana. And 
— large, lucid —— and charts will be used to aid your 
pupils to a deeper understanding of the historic events of 
our time 

The most important ot the look-ahead teatures is our 
newly instituted postwar unit, running under the general 
title, Miracles Ahead. The first article on plastics will be fol. 
lowed by stories on rubber, textiles, foods, homes, drugs 
transportation, television, metal, electronics, etc. 

Two other weekly teatures pertaming to the postwar 
period are Air Week and What’s New in Science. Air Week 
is a one-page newspaper dealing with developments in the 
field of aviation. 

They Fought for Freedom is a picture strip on the lives 
ot famous Americans who left their marks in statesmanship 
war, science, industry, and literature. 


For five years, Bib and Tuck has been the most popula: 
teature among pupils. By teaching without aeadian. it 
helps young people to discover what is expected of them in 
the way of courteous behaviour 
Global Mail Bag combines social studies with English 
teaching because it is an incentive for young people to write 
and at the same time to add to their knowledge of other 
les. This mail service is a link between nations that 
schoolchildren themselves can weld, and we hope that 
teachers will urge their pupils to take advantage of the 
exchange. Please do not send letters to Junior Scholastic. Al) 
mail should be handled through the International Friendship 
League, P. O. Box No. 934, Boston, Mass 
The best of the current juvenile literature is brought to 
young people’s attention every other week through book 
reports and condensations. Next week we will reproduce 
art of Gregor Felsen’s Submarine Sailor, a book that has 
vad selected by Junior Scholastic for the Gold Seal Award 
Devices to improve spelling and vocabulary are found in 
the Word Puzzle, the Improve Your Vocabulary, and Name: 
and Places in the News departments. Sports, movie reviews 
jokes, letters from readers and miscellaneous items make 
this magazine a sizable aid to the important job of wartime 
teaching 


MAP STUDY 


In this issue are three large maps: Headline News map. 
p- 3; Brazil, p. 5; Italy, p. 7. Each is cut to its simplest and 
most important facts. Teachers will find the maps doubly 
useful, since even recent geography books have been out 
moded by the forces of war. 


Teachers: Apply Now 
for VQ Kit 


Thousands of classrooms in the 6th to 9th grades 
made good use of Junior Scholastic VQ (Victory 
Quiz) program last year. The purpose it served is as 
bona fide today as it was then: to provide motivation 
for study of the war, what we are fighting for and 
against, and what kind of a world is in the making. 

If your class participated in the VQ program last 
year, you probably will want to be in it again thi 
year. Fill out the coupon on the next page, or send us 
a letter or postcard, stating the number of pupils you 
will have. 

Teachers who did not participate in the VQ pro- 
gram last year are invited to give it a trial. Send in 
the coupon or your letter promptly, so that we may 
return the materials to you with a minimum of delay. 
This service is given free of charge and red tape. 

In response to your application we will send you 
the following materials: 

1. Yearly membership card tor each pupil. 

2. Supply of monthly award stamps. 

3. Classroom record chart. 

4. Certificates of Merit to be awarded to the high- 
est ranking pupils. 


TEACHER SIGNS EACH CARD 


he teacher should sign the membership cards be- 
tore passing them out to the pupils. Each pupil then 
writes his own name on his card.. The pupils retain 
the cards in their possession, and keep their weekly 
scores on the space provided. The new cards are 
attractively printed in red, white, and blue. 

At the end of each month, pupils whose VQ tor 
the month was satisfactory receive an award stamp, 
which the pupil affixes to the card in the space pro- 
vided for that month’s stamp. 

The teacher determines what the standard shall 
be for a “satisfactory VQ.” Last year, many teachers 
reported that a VQ of 85 was the standard they used. 

The whole VQ program revolves around the VIC- 
TORY QUIZ page published every issue in Junior 
Scholastic (page 10 in this week’s issue). After 
studying the contents of each issue, the pupils should 
take the VQ test. 

NOTE: Keep a temporary record of your pupils 
scores on this week’s VQ QUIZ so that the scores can 
be transferred to the record chart when you receive it. 


Charts and drawings are used whenever possible to make 
.ccompanying matter clear and vivid. Note AMG chart on 
page 4. 

1. On the Headline News map, p. 3, have pupils 

a. Trace the shipping supply route from Great Britain 
to Australia. 
b. Trace three supply routes to Russia. 
c. Mark with arrows the countries from which invasion 
orces could be launched into Europe. 

2. Name the United Nations territory closest to Japan. 

3. Name two rivers in Brazil. 

4. Name the capital of Brazil. 

[Continued on next page] 




















2-1 
GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS-—p. 5 


The Mato Grosso news story shows that there are stil] 
opportunities for the modern explorer. In discussing this 
article with your pupils, indicate other frontiers that exist 
today, i. e. the Matanuska Valley in Alaska, the Henry Ford 
settlement on the Amazon, Sinkiang (China’s frontier), and 
the Arctic and Antarctic regions. After your pupils have read 
the article, ask them to contrast the organization and equip- 
ment of a modern adventure like the Mato Grosso, and a 
pioneering trek in the U. S. in the 1800s. 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the English translation of Mato Grosso? 

2. How does the Mato Grosso compare with Texas in 
size? ' 

3. What U. S. President once explored part of the Mato 
>rossoP 

4. Name three natural resources of the region. 


ITALY—THEME ARTICLE—pp. 6, 7 


Educators are charged with the resonsibility of promoting 
trust and understanding among the peoples of the world. By 
stressing the cultural heritage of a nation, its character and 
‘ustoms, teachers can best indoctrinate pupils with a purer 
‘ode of democracy in regard to the poet and races of the 
vorld. 

Unlike the dictatorial, militarized rulers ot Italy, the 
people of Italy are conspicuous for their charm, vivacity, 
sincerity and warmth 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think World War II could have been prevented 
ut the League of Nations had punished Japan for invading 
Manchuria in 1931? 

2. What conditions in Italy atter World War 1 contributed 
to Mussolini's rise to power! 


Fact Questions 
1. What is the chiet reason for the continuation of the 
war in Italy? 
2. Who has replaced Mussolini as Premier? 
3. Who is the King of Italy? 
Next Week: Denmark 


HOW WE GOVERN LIBERATED PEOPLES— 
p. 4 


A worthwhile discussion can be built around AMG. The 
illied Military Government has been subjected to much 
criticism because of its exclusively Anglo-American setup 
and because of the confusion surrounding its policy in 
egard to governments-in-exile 

Pupils should list the democratic acts of the military gov 
‘mment in Sicily. Teachers should point out the differences 
between Nazi control in Norway or Poland, for example 
ind Allied occupation of a country. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Is the AMG way or the Nazi way in occupied terri 
ories likely to obtain the most obedience from a conquered 
people? Why? 

2. In what ways is the AMG not a complete democracyr 


MIRACLES AHEAD—PLASTICS—p. 8 

If pupils keep scrap books, have them list all the articles 
hat can be manufactured from a synthetic materia] on one 
page, and follow the list with magazine photographs and 
irticles 

Have the class write a composition based on the theme. 

“My Daily Use of Plastics.” 


Discussion Questions 


1. Discuss what life might be like in the postwar world. 
Name every item you can think of that will be made of 
plastic material. 


Fact Questions 


1. What scarce materials can plastics replace? 
2. Why are the new plastic discoveries not on the market 
tor use now? 


Next Week: Rubber 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 10 

+ > eS 
b, a. 
Rio de Janeiro, Mato Grosso, Theodore Roosevelt. 
. Igor Sikorsky, torque, submarine spotting. 
424 ¢€ 5. 1. & 7. 
. Kuriles—A; New Georgia—U; Kiska—U; Sicily—U; Philip- 
pines—A; Dutch East Indies—A. 

7. a is incorrect; b and c are correct. 


Word Puzzle Solution, Page 19 
ACROSS: 3—Davies; 6—Spain; 8—tri; 9—veto; 11—B.C.; 12— 
glider; 13—S. L; 15—re; 17—bloody; 19—as; 20—Zero; 21—USO;: 
23—radar; 24—detail. 
DOWN: 1—Pantelleria; 2—herbs; 3—died; 4—it; 5—Sicily; 7— 
ah Sen 12—Giraud; 14—food; 16—Essen; 17—bz; 18—oral; 


THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM—>p. 9 


We have received numerous requests trom teachers tor a 
loose VQ page that could be withheld until the immediate 
giving of the test. Because pupils had access to the questions 
before the testing, it was felt by some teachers that the value 
of the VQ was impaired. Because of postal regulations, we 
cannot send a loose page with the magazine. However, it 
may be of some help if we back the VQ page with the 
biographical picture page, They Fought for Freedom. The 
page can be torn out before distribution of the magazine, 
and kept separately by “— as a record of their VQ and 
as a booklet of American biographies. 


Fact Questions 
1. What English king befriended William Penn? 


2. How did this king settle an old debt, owed to Penn’s 
tather? 


> GO LD pm 


Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience 
in applying for VQ kit. Paste on penny postcard, 
if you wish. 


VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation 


Address the package to: 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE 
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EDITORIAL MEMO 


From Us to You: 








Ne eed 


EPTEMBER, 1943! As school reopens 

and Scholastic Publications resume 
their regular stride, the world is enterin 
its fifth year of total war and the United 
States approaches the second anniversary 
ot Pearl Harbor. Our work, our thoughts, 
our diet, even our limited leisure—all are 
— by the shadow of that gigantic fact. 
With a heave-ho and together may we 
bring the day of victory within our grasp 
before this school year ends! 


° i. ° 


As that day comes steadily closer, the 
minds of all men everywhere are turning 
to the world after war. To meet the needs 
of social studies and other classes for basic 
material unavailable elsewhere, Senior 
Scholastic and World Week are publishing 
a weekly series of articles constituting a 
year-long unit on “The Postwar World.” 
Junior Scholastic will carry a parallel series 
of simpler articles. The main series will 
contain 32 articles grouped under the fol 
lowing headings: I. Background for Tomor 
row. II. The Crucial Problems. III. Pro 
posals for World Security. IV. The Eco- 
nomics of Peace. V. Science and Welfare 
in the Postwar World. VI. Give the People 
Light 


For several years Scholastic Magazines 
have maintained their Subscription Service 
Department at Dayton, Ohio, in the print- 
ing plant. War industry and the difficulties 
of distance made the system increasingly 
unmanageable. This summer we moved 
our Subscription office to New York, where 
it is now established on the ninth floor of 
the News Building, under the same roof 
with all other departments of our organiza- 
tion. A staff of 32 eg is now equipped 
to handle your orders there with a mini- 
mum of delay. From now on, all corre- 
spondence with Scholastic Publications, 
whether Circulation, Editorial, or Advertis- 
ing, should be addressed to 220 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Another summer py’ lication of Scholastic 
will gladden the eyes of thousands of high 
school folks who have followed the for- 
tunes of “Boy dates Girl,” in Scholastic and 
“Bib- and Tuck” in Junior Scholastic. Gay 
Head, the popular author of that series 
has prepared a freshman handbook, Hi 
there, High School! It’s a collection of hot 
tips on how to have a good time and get 
the most out of high school. Smack in the 

roove for modern youth, this smart little 

Fandbook can be obtained by teachers or 
principals at 20 cents per single copy, or 
15 cents each for 10 or more 


OFF THE PRESS 


Atlas of American History, James [rus- 
low Adams, editor. A collection of 147 
maps executed by expert cartographers. 
directed by the sialon who prepared the 
Dictionary of American History. This vol- 
ume is a rich store of information usually 
difficult to obtain, beautifully and effec. 
tively presented in line maps chronolog- 
ically arranged. Places am events are 
brought into fresh and exciting focus. It 
has an excellent index. One could wish 
that the volume gave more attention to 
social and economic history, and that it 
did not end with 1912. (Scribner's, New 
York, $10.00.) 


Geographic School Bulletins. Beginning 
October 4, this weekly bulletin will con- 
tinue to provide teachers and students with 
valuable material on subjects of current 
news interest. Each issue contains five 
factual articles and seven illustrations or 
maps. (National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C., 25c for 30 issues. ) 

Using the Wealth of the World, by Rob 
ert |. Adriance. An economics text for 
high school students, introducing them in- 
terestingly and without bias to problems 
of buying, — social security, farm- 
ing, mining, employment, transportation, 
and trade both domestic and foreign. The 
author compares competing economic sys- 
tems, with a glance to the future for the 
student choosing a career. Illustrations, 
reading lists, and study guides (Little. 
Brown, Boston, $1.88.) 

Teachers Enjoy the Arts, a report on the 
art programs of summer workshops for 
teachers. prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education. Findings of interest 
to teachers of young people and of adults 
(American Council on Education, Wash 
ington, D. C., 50c.) 

War Savings News Bulletins for Teach- 
ers. The fourth issue includes important 
articles such as “Teachers of Communica 
tions Arts Coordinate Plans for War,” by 
Dr. Lennox Grey of Teachers College, use- 
ful items on war financing, and a report 
on last year’s Schools-at-War scrapbooks. 


3-T 


bulletin. Obtainable trom your State War 
Finance Committee. e 

Teachers whose students are imterested 
in aden. aeronautics may be interested 
in having the following aviation materials: 
Kit containing pictures of historic planes. 
airline map, Se page illustrated manual 
etc., 25c postpaid from United Air Lines, 
School and College Service, Dept. S-3, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago 3, Ill.; also large color 
es of Vega Ventura plane, 10c postpaid 
rom Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Dept. 9-70S 
Burbank, Calif. 








Three classroom posters accompany the 
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Announces 


A Series of Wall Charts of 


DRAWING INK METHODS 
FREE 


To help you show your pupils 
how easy it is to draw with 
this new type of India Black 
and colored drawing ink. 

The charts help you dem 
onstrate the following meth 
ods: Practice Strokes with Ink 
and Pen or Brush, Outline 
Drawing, Various Types of 
Shading, Stipple, Scratch 
board, Spatter, Cross Hatch 
Cartoon, Drawing from Pho 
tographs, ond many others 

The illustrations were created for you by 
such artists and art teachers as 
RUTH VAN SICKLE FORD 

JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
NICK NICHOLS ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
DON DEFANO ANN ORNDORFF 
M. VAUGHN MILLBOURN 


‘t you are an instructor now using Justrite tnk in you: 
classroom work, write us en your sehoo!l letterhead the 
name of your dealer and we wiil send your charts FREE 
and postpaid. The price to aii others is $2.50 per set 
Piease enclose money order or check with order. (to save 
c.0.0. charges). 


WRITE DEPT A.X. 


362 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 


Aanutacturers of the Most Complete Line of inks in &mer:« 
NEW YORK @ CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO 




















Please make my DEFINITE ORDER: 
copies SCHOLASTIC—Combined Ed——__65« 





———copies SCHOLASTIC—English Class Ed. 50< 
———copies SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Ed. 50 


———copies WORLD WEEK A0« 





copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC________ 30 












Mail TODAY 
and your 
students 

won’‘t miss 

a single issue. 





















Name 
MAIL TO: 
School SCHOLASTIC 
Addr P.O. Zone No.—— MAGAZINES 
220 East 42d Street 
City State - TE 9-13-43 New York 17 N Y 
CLIP AND PASTE ON BACK OF A PENNY 


POSTCARD 
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.. . Participated in 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S V.0. CORPS PROGRAM 








Hundreds of teachers have told us how effec- 
tively they have used the JUNIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC V.Q. (Victory Quotient) CORPS program 
as a motivator to build eager pupil interest in 
war news, maps, geography, history, civics and 
other features of each issue. 


How V2 


The V.Q. CORPS program is tied up with your 
students’ scores in the Victory Quiz in each 
pupils copy of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. Your 
V.Q. CORPS kit contains membership cards, 
award stamps, bulletin board record chart and 
certificate of merit. 





Sse 


OR 





... Last Year 


You can use this carefully planned and tested 
program in your class by mailing the coupon 
below for the V.Q. CORPS kits available to 
all teacher-subscribers to JUNIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC without charge. 


Your pupils will be eager to get higher V.Q.’s 
(Victory Quotients) each week when you place 
the V.Q. Corps plan incentives before them. 
You'll find they’ll read and study each issue 
even more thoroughly than ever before. 





—— ee oe 


You Get a Gree Kit Like This 


3 : 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC provides each teacher 

using the magazine a free V.Q. kit containing: 

1. Membership cards 
for each pupil. 

2. Activity chart for 
classroom bulletin 
board. 

3. Stamps for Mem- 
_ bership card, 

4. Certificate of Merit 
for highest rank- 
ing student. 

5. Complete instruc- 
tions and sugges- 
tions. 


















PPTTITITITITITITii LLL 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Interprets the modern world for younger pupils 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE VQ CORPS KIT TODAY! 


Readers’ Service Bureau 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 

220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me__________ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC V.Q. CORPS membership cards for my 


pupils and also the Classroom Record Chart, Monthly Award Stamps, Certificate of Merit and 
complete instructions and practical suggestions. - 


JRTE 9-13-43 


Address the package to: 
NAME 





SCHOOL 





STREET ADDRESS 





CITY P. O. ZONE No 


(Fill-in if you have one) 
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FROZEN FEET CAN'T FIGHT! 


It's cold on the Arctic convoy routes. So cold that if a man lost his footing and fell 





into the icy waters, he would freeze completely in a matter of minutes. On the 
pitching deck of a surfaced sub, feet must be kept warm, dry—they must be sure. 


The Navy turned to Keds for special Sea Boots. Specifications: “warm”—roomy 

enough to be worn over three pairs of wool socks and two felt insoles. They 

had to be easy to get into, and out of. “Skid-proof—so we used our Sperry 
Top-Sider sole that grips slick surfaces like a tire tread. Finally,“thick heels” 

—5/8 inches deep with cleats for climbing conning tower ladders. 


The Navy has found surefootedness a vital factor in the defense of humanity. When 
you think of the Keds you would like to be able to buy—think of Keds Sea Boots, 
keeping feet warm and safe, on duty guarding the iighting tools of Victory— 

the Victory that will bring Keds back to you again for everyday sports. 


KEDS 2248 


REG. VU. &. PAT. OFF. 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center * New York, 29 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 




















SIKORSKY’S LATES! 
PARKING LOT PONTOONS MAKE 





MODEL HELICOPTER LANDING IN 


1T AMPHIBIOUS. 


Many Uses for Helicopters 


ARMY ADOPTS 
HELICOPTER 


HELICOPTER IN 
MASS PRODUCTION 


The helicopter has leaped to 
a place of importance in the 
headlines. Its war and _post- 
war uses may make its accept- 
ance one of the greatest air 
stories of 1943 

Four centuries ago, Leonardo 
da Vinci sketched designs of 
rotary-wing aircraft, but it is 
only in the last forty years that 
men have really tried to perfect 
a plane that could fly backward 
and sideways as well as for 
ward, hover in one spot, take off 
and land vertically. To date, the 
helicopter designed and built by 
[gor Sikorsky is the most widely 
known rotary-wing aircraft 

he principle of the nelicop 
ter is a simple one. In any air 
craft, lift is obtained by ais 
passing over a wing surtace In 
i fixed-wing airplane, this move- 
ment of ait over the wing is 


achieved by moving the wing 
forward through the air by 
means of a propeller which 


pulls the plane 

The = moll has uo stand 
ard — to provide it with 
initial forward movement. In 
stead of traveling forward to 
create the movement of air over 
its surface, the helicopter’s wing 
rotates. When the speed of the 





rotaty wing is sufficient to cre- 
ate lift, the helicopter takes off 
straight up into the air 

The problem which battled 
designers was torque, the tend- 
ency of the helicopter fuselage 
to turn faster anc faster in the 
opposite direction from that of 
the rotor blades. Sikorsky solved 
this by placing a small rotor at 
the rear of the plane which re- 
volved in a direction opposite 
to that of the main rator. Since 
then, the craft has gone through 
18 complete stages. The con 
trols are simple, and the direc- 
tion of flight is controlled by 


“phase-pitch” change of the 
main rotor blades. To move to 
the right, the pitch of the 


blades moving through the left 
quarter of the circle of revolu- 
tion is increased. This creates a 
greater thrust against the air on 
the left side of the rotor and 


pushes the helicopter to the 
right. 
Submarine spotting ts the 


helicopter’s first really impor 
tant use in this war 

Practical use could be wade 
of the helicopter in Coast 
Guard and rese e work at sea 
It could hover over a life-raft 
and hand down food and sup- 
plies to the survivors, and, if 
need be, let down a rope ladder 

The helicopter demands little 
space for a landing field—just 
room enough for its rotor 


ADTIC Helps Flyers 
In Every Climate 


Men who enter the U. S. 
Army Air Force must be pre- 
my to fight a global war. To 
1elp them do it a unique or- 
ganization, the Arctic, Desert 
and Tropic Information Center 
(ADTIC) has been established 
at Eglin Field, Florida 

What should you do it you 
treeze your feet in Alaska? How 
should you get desert sand out 
of your airplane’s engine or 
your eyes? What does the well- 
dressed jungle flyer wear? 

ADTIC has the answer. Lead- 
ihg scientists, geographers, ex- 
plorers and pilots who are au- 
thorities in their field form the 
nucleus of the organization 
They are assisted by informa- 
tion collectors and _ reporters 
who gather their data from 
hundreds of sources. 

This information is shaped 
into form by a staff of writers 
who prepare it for the diges- 
tion of the Air Force personnel. 
The information is printed in 
technical or training manuals, 
bulletins and orders, o1 is pre- 
sented in special study classes 

Fighting a. war on global 
scale is a dual battle. Not only 
must we fight the enemy, but 
we must conquer the obstacles 
of climate, disease, and a host 
of other hazards peculiar to var 
ious sections of the world 


Faster Than Sound 

Lieut. Colonel Cass Hough, 
of the U S Army Air Corps, 
has been awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross foi his 
service to the Air Corps in put- 
ting planes through extreme 
diving tests In a P-38 and 
again in a P-47, he dove at a 
speed of 780 miles per hour, 
which amounts to 1,444 feet a 
second This is faster than 
sound travels 


Airline Jobs 


Want to know about air 
line jobs now and after the 
war? The editor of AIR 
WEEK has asked the per 
sonnel directors of al] ma- 
jor airlines what's ahead on 
the job front. Read about 
it in an early issue of AIR 
WEEK. 



















By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
Editor of Air Week 


The Air Lines War Training 
Institute offers a bit of appetiz- 
ing advice in its pocket-size 
manual called Survival. Says 
the Institute. “A torced 
landing is a challenge to your 
survival. If you're not too 
choosy, you can nibble away on 
bugs. Some of them taste like 
nuts. The white grubs that in- 
habit rotten logs are considered 
quite a treat by old-timers.” 


* * * 


Fred Graham, of the \V. Y. 
Times, reporting from Lon- 
don, informs us that of all 
the damaged planes that re- 
turn from raids over the con- 
tinent of Europe, 95% of 
them go back to battle. Sal- 
vage work is so thorough that 
“nothing but the roar of the 
engine is wasted.” 


- * ~” 


Did you know that a left- 
handed man has less chance of 
becoming a pilot than a right- 
hander? 


* * - 


Coastal Tank Lines of 
York, Pa. has filed application 
with the CAB for an aerial 
tanker service which would 
carry liquids of any kind to 
all points in the U. S., Canada, 


Mexico. and Alaska. 
And Peter Willis, the man 
behind the American Airlines 


“Air Map,” brings up the fact 
that we are all just sub-oceanic 
creatures walking around on the 
floor of an ocean—the air ocean 


- a” - 


An interesting fact was 
brought out by Devon Francis 
of PAA the other day when 
he said that a person flying 
to Washington, D. C., from 
New York would make better 
time in a so-called “slow-mov- 
ing” 85-mile-an-hour helicop- 
ter than in a plane with cruis- 
ing speed of some 150-miles 
per hour. The difference lies 
in airport-to-airport or roof- 








top-to-rooftep service. 



























1. VEGA VENTURA medium bombers were chosen Europe—tells an exciting, true story of the depend- 
for a smashing role in the big daylight raid on the ability of one fighting American warplane. 
Philips Wireless Works in Eindhoven, Holland. Last to 
go over the target, their job was to drop incendiaries 
from roof-top heights on factory buildings already 
damaged by high-explosive bombs dropped by other 
aircraft earlier in the raid. 








es 


3. LEAPING LIKE A PORPOISE, one ©=<™ 
stout-hearted Ventura was caught in almost 
point-blank cross-fire—but made its run and 
effectively dropped its bombs. Then with a 
staggering crash the open bomb-bay doors 
scraped the ground! 


4. A BREATHTAKING MOMENT-—Then 
with a surge of its two powerful engines, 
the Ventura fought its way up into the air 
again, away from danger, and across the 
channel to its home base in England. 















5. CAKED IN THE CHINKS of its battered 
bomb-bay doors was a present for a home- 
sick Hollander. It was Dutch soil ~ scooped 
from the Netherlands and brought back by the 
Vega Ventura—an American bomber tough 
enough to take a direct hit, bounce off the 
ground, and still fly its crew home safely. 


HOLLAND EARTH FOR A 
HOMESICK DUTCHMAN 








How a Vega Ventura Bomber Brought 
Home Dirt from the Land it Raided! 


A handful of Holland earth, scraped from the bomb- 
bay doors of a returned Ventura medium bomber— 
back victorious from a smashing raid on Axis-heid 





2. AT TREE TOP LEVEL they swept in—lower even 
than the “flak towers” built to protect this vital Nazi 
supply center. The defensive gunfire was heavy, and 
many a crewman sow the interior of his Ventura clearly 
lighted by licking tongues of flame from burning build- 
ings or by exploding shells. 


GET YOUR OWN COLOR PICTURE 
OF THE NEW VEGA VENTURA 


Boys and girls who act quickly may 
secure a full color print of the Vega 
Ventura by sending 10c in coin (to 
cover packing and postage) to Dept. 


9-70 S, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, California. Only a limited 
number of prints are available. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Burbank, California 
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BIB and TUCK 


SCHOOL 
DAZE 


HE first day of school was hot 
Tan humid and the classrooms 
had been stuffy all morning. Tuck 
said the weather just proved his 
point that school began too early in 
the season. 

“Maybe it’s like getting up in the 
morning, Bo Tanner commented, as 
the two of them sat on the school 
steps during lunch period. “No mat- 
ter what time it is, it’s too early.” 

Bib and Cricket Ryan walked up 
just in time to hear Bo’s remark and 
Bib said, “You shoulda seen Tuck 
that first morning at Uncle Jake's 
farm, Bo. I went in to wake him at 
four o'clock and he insisted that it 
was still the middle of the night!” 

“Well, it was,” Tuck spoke up, “but 
boy, those chickens didn’t think so! 
They found out my name, Bo, and 
the hens would cluck, “Tuck-Tuck- 
Tuck-Tuck-Tuck-ER?’ and that old 
rooster would crow, “Tuck-er-we 
need-FOO-OOD!'” 

They all laughed at Tuck's barn- 
yard imitations and Cricket said, 
“You know, I just love the first day 
of school. It's so much fun to see 
everybody and hear about vaca- 
tions!” 

“Oh, sure, school would be okay, 
if you didn’t have to go to class.” Bo 
looked at his schedule card and 
moaned. “English and social studies 
still to go, Tuck.” 

“Yeah.” Tuck yawned. “And what 
good does that stuff do you, if you 
want to be an aviator or an aircraft 
worker or a farmer? Now if we were 
really learning how to do something 
—" he stopped, as the bell rang. 

Bo got up and stretched. “Well, 
back to the mines, Tuck!” 

“I betcha I know exactly what'll 
happen this period,”,.Tuck said, as 
they followed the girls inside. “Miss 
Wiggins will give a lecture on how 
interesting and practical this Eng- 
lish course will be, then we'll have 
a nice little spelling review the rest 





Tuck and Bo Tanner decide that 
the first day of school would be 
okay, if it weren't for classes! 


ot the period. Ho-hum. Let's grab a 
coupla seats on the back row, Bo. 
[t's less noisy and better sleeping.” 


UCK and Bo were comtortably 

situated on the back row when 
Miss Wiggins called the class to 
order. After she’d checked the roll 
and told the class the name of their 
textbook, she said, “Now I think we 
can make this course both practical 
and interesting—" 

Tuck looked at Bo, as if to say “l 
told you so,” then slumped down in 
his seat, hiding behind the boy in the 
next row. For a few minutes he was 
conscious of -Miss Wiggins’ voice, 
but it slowly faded away. The next 
thing he knew, Bo was kicking him 
and mumbling something. All Tuck 
got was the word “vacation.” He 
scrambled to his feet and spelled out, 
“V-a-c-a-t-i-o-n.” 

The class tittered and Miss Wig- 
gins looked amused, too. “I think we 
know how to spell it. Just tell us 
about it.” 

Still in a daze, Tuck stood there. 
speechless. 

“Goodness, 1 thought you'd be 
eager to talk about your vacation the 
first day of school,” Miss Wiggins 
said. “Just tell us what you did.” 

“Oh-h-h.” Tuck finally caught on. 
“Well, my sister Bib and I worked on 
a farm. We—we fed the chickens, 







gathered eggs, worked in the fields, 
and | got to drive the tractor a 
couple of times,” he added proudly. 
“Of course, we were pretty green at 
first. When Uncle Jake told us we 
oughta learn to milk the cows, Bib 
said she thought she’d better try a 
calf first!” 

This brought a laugh from every- 
one and Tuck went on, “My first try 
at milking was old Susie. Uncle Jake 
showed me how to tie her tail and 
hold the pail between my legs, then 
I tried pulling the—the spigots, but 
nothing happened except that old 
Susie gave me a cold stare. | tried 
again and finally I shouted, ‘Come on, 
Susie, get hot! You gotta give gal, 
give! Well, all she needed was a 
little jive talk because, after that 
she was a solid sender! I nicknamed 
her ‘Susie Q.’” 

The class howled at this and Miss 
Wiggins was still laughing when she 
began to call on other members of 
the class to tell of their summer ex- 
periences. There were several Vic- 
tory gardeners and home canners 
among the girls, and Trudy Norman 
had bought three War Bonds with 
the money she'd made from washing 
dishes and looking after children in 
her neighborhood. 

Among the boys several had de- 
livered groceries or laundry or 
worked as bus boys at restaurants. 
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One had been a junior usher at a 
downtown theatre and another had 
set pins ata bowling alley. Joe Arbisi 
had added lawn-mowing and fur- 
nace-cleaning to his regular news 
route, and Shucks Conley and Bud 
Lucas had used scrap wood from the 
lumber mill to make lunch boxes, 
which they sold to war workers. 


HEN the bell rang, Tuck 
could hardly believe that the 


period was over and on the way he 
said to Miss Wiggins, “Gee, that was 
swell of you to let us talk about va- 
cations!” 

She smiled. “I know how hard it 
is to settle down the first day. But, 
after this, it’s going to be strictly 
business and regular ‘office hours.’ 
Vacations are over!” 

“Did you have a nice summer?” 
Tuck asked. 

“Yes, thanks, and a very interest- 
ing one. I worked in an aircraft 
plant.” 

“Gosh — really?” Tuck blinked. 
“Gee, I'll bet you hated to get back 
to—school, after doing something im- 
portant like that!” 

“No, working there made me real- 
ize how important school is. I talked 
to so many youngsters at the plant 
who now wish they'd taken school 
more seriously. Some of them lacked 
math, others couldn’t read_ well 
enough to follow written instruc- 
tions. I worked in the employment 
office part of the time and some of 
the job-seekers couldn't even fill out 
an application blank.” 

Tuck looked thoughtful. “You 
know,” he said slowly, “Tm just now 
catching on to something I heard my 
Uncle Jake say, “The more larnin’ 
ye have in yur head, boy, the better 
use yell make of yur hands.’” Tuck 
grinned, as he turned to go. “I think 
I'll keep ‘office hours’ with you this 
year, Miss Wiggins.” —Gay HEap 


A 


eg 

-\ BIB and TUCK extend a 
hearty welcome to all new 
subscribers to Junior Scho- 
lastic. Bib and Tuck are the 
nicknames of a brother and 
sister who are pupils of Jef- 
ferson Junior High. Tuck's 
full name is Emerson Adding- 
ton Tucker, but you can’t ex- 
pect anyone to call him that. 
Bib’s right name is Elizabeth. 
KEEP UP with BIB and TUCK 
in Junior Scholastic. € < ¢€ 
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So I’m eating the right foods now! 
os Us ee : ' 
2 » We are what we eat! There in five words you know why ie 
te * Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a good way to start the day. 
$ 3 It’s 100% Whole Wheat, gives you all of its energy ... rich 
*, é in valuable minerals such as iron and phosphorus, and a : 


good source of the energy Vitamin B, as nature provides it. 
Yes, get to know the nut-like flavor that millions enjoy! 







NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT is « notural 


> opdvamnien ty Be sure to get Nabisco Shredded Wheat —the Original. The 
8 eee picture of Niagara Falls is on the side of every package! 








Delicious — 





Peaches and 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
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SPORTS 


Gunder Din 


You may talk o’ jumps and dashes 

And the two-ton muscled flashes 

Who heave the weights a block with 
neat decorum. 

But when it comes to mile-ing 

There's a fellow most beguiling 

Who can run it like no human has be 
fore him! 

For it's din! din! din! 

When the Gunder muscles in; 

He's a hurricane incarnate, simply rip 
ping, 

He can run like flying blazes 

With a stride that e’er amazes 

He's a better man than Gunga, Mr 
Kipling! 


HE Gunder were “dinning” about is 

Hagg. Full name: Gunder Hagg. Na 
tionality: Swedish. Occupation: Fire 
man. Hobby: Long-distance running 
It’s as a runner that he’s internationally 
famous. He’s out of this world when it 
comes to picking ‘em up and laying ‘em 
down. 

In Sweden, last winter, he broke six 
world records—1,500 meters, mile, 2,000 
meters, 3,000 metérs. two miles, and 
5,000 meters. 

This summer, the Amateur Athletic 
Union invited Gunder to visit the United 
States and help to raise money for the 
Army Air Force Aid Society. 

Gunder hopped a freighter, and 
three weeks later he was here; a tall, 
lean, long-haired fellow with a long, 
bony face. After saying hello to the 
reporters, he loped into the New Hamp 
shire hills for some training. Two weeks 
later he emerged—ready for the races. 
He ran eight times in seven weeks and 
didn’t lose a race. He broke both the 
American mile and two-mile records 
twice 

However, it wasnt so much what he 
did as the way he did it that impressed 
the track experts. Form such as his had 
rarely been seen before. He ran with an 
amazingly easy stride, never pounding 
the ground but floating over it. And 
apparently he had more wind than a 
Fuller Brush man. He never seemed to 
tire, Like as not, after a race, he’d take 
ff his shoes. sprint across the track, and 
skip up the stairs of the grandstand to 
sav a few words over the radio 

Che Swedish gazelle is now on his 
way back to his firehouse in Sweden. In 
between fires, he hopes to attend to a 

ertain friend of his, one Arne Anderson 
who, while Gunder was away, broke 
two of his precious world records (mile 


unt 1.500 meters) The funny thing is 


Gunder Hagg (white jersey) wrest- 
ing lead from Fred Wilt, of U.S.N.R. 
Midshipmen’s School, in 1-mile race. 


that Arne has never beaten Gunder. In 
most of Gunder’s races, Arne has 
merely set the pace—Gunder sailing by 
him in the homestretch. America awaits 
fireworks—and maybe new records. 


Fall of the Dodgers 


Last June Brooklyn (New York) was 
one of the happiest places in baseball 
dom. The reason was simple enough- 
their beloved “Bums,” the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, were battling the St. Louis 
Cardinals for first place in the National 
League 

The Dodgers were one big happy 
tamily. The pitchers were tossing rd 
of strikes and the batters were breaking 
down fences. 

Today, Brooklyn is shrouded in 
gloom. Heavy is the heart and still is 
the voice of every good ball fan. What 
happened? Between June 30 and Au 
gust 1, the Dodgers fell with a thud 
that was heard halfway ‘round the 
world. 

As the team kept losing, the players 
tempers kept growing. In no time at all 
Manager Durocher had a little civil was 
on his hands. The Dodger president 
Branch Rickey then stepped in 

Inside of one week he tore apart the 
team that had taken the old president, 
Larry MacPhail, four years to build. He 
traded or sold such key Dodgers as 
Joe Medwick, Dolf Camilli, Bobo New 
som, Johnny Allen. and Fred Fitzsim 
mons 

There you have the sad tale ot the 
fall 6f the Dodgers. Mr. Rickey is now 
busy building a new team. 

Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








NEW MOVIES 


“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-se 


Reviews of new movies are a re u- 
lar feature of Junior Scholastic. In t 
issue, we bring you a check list of ache 
films. We suggest you consult this list 
when going to the movies 


Mii Action in the North Atlantic. 
(Warner Bros.) Life in the merchant 
marine is no bed of roses, as this stirring 
film of a voyage to Murmansk proves. 
Raymond Massey and Humphrey Bo- 
gart play two hard-bitten seadogs. 

Above Suspicion. (M-GC-M.) An 
American couple find their honeymoon 
tour of pre-war Germany turned into a 
search for a missing British agent. Joan 
Crawford and Fred MacMurray are the 
unhappy couple. 

Best Foot Forward. (M-G-M.) All 
you cats and gates get ready for some 
solid sending. Harry James and his 
band occupy a good deal of this film’s 
footage, and if Harry sends you—you'll 
stay sent! 

Coney Island. (20th Century-Fox. ) 
Time: the Gay Nineties. Place: Coney 
Island, of course, and very splendid in 
Technicolor, with Betty Grable and 
George Montgomery , 

MiDixie. (Paramount.) Old-time 
minstrel shows abound in this story of 
Dan Emmett, composer of the song 
Dixie. Bing Crosby plays Emmett and 
has a good time doing so. 

Hers to Hold. ( Universal.) It De 
anna Durbin is your dish, step right up. 
Joseph Cotten, as her boy friend, proves 
himself quite a comedian. 

MiMr. Lucky. (RKO Radio.) Cary 
Grant as a gangster finds himself in 
plenty of trouble all on account of a 
beautiful society girl and the War Re 
lief fund she is sponsoring. 

MiMy Friend Flicka. (20th Cen 
tury-Fox. ) Boy meets horse com it’s love 
at first sight in this beautiful Techni 
color version of Mary O’Hara’s book. 
Roddy McDowell is the boy. 

1i4Spitfire. (RKO Radio.) This 
picture is a monument to both the late 
Leslie Howard and K. J. Mitchell, de 
signer of the deadly British fighter plane 
Spitfire. Howard, who produced and di 
rected the film, plays Mitchell. 

414 14Stage Door Canteen. ( United 
Artists.) Top stage stars sing, dance, 
and act for the boys in uniform at New 
York’s Stage Door Canteen. Good enter- 
tainment, but almost too long. 

MiAVictory Through Air Power 

(United Artists-Disney.) A lively ani 
siaiel digest of Major de Seversky’s 
controversial book. The first half of the 
film is a cartooned history of aviation, 
the second half shows how long-range 
bombing could win the war, according 
to de Seversky’s ideas 
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WHAT’S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 





Duck Egg Vitamin 


N 1936, two scientists in Holland or- 
dered 550 pounds of dried yolk of 
Chinese duck eggs. From this, they 
managed to extract 1.1 milligrams of 
the world’s most powerful vitamin— 
biotin, a vitamin of the B family. 

Biotin is the Superman of vitamins. 
Without it, plants, animals, and human 
beings would not grow. It is very rare 
and costly. There is only about one- 
tenth of an ounce of pure biotin on 
earth. However, it is present in most 
parts of plants and animals, and is very 
abundant in egg yolk. 

It is difficult to “squeeze” biotin 
out of plants and animals, so as to ob- 
tain the pure biotin, But scientists have 
now discovered how to make biotin—to 
produce it in the laboratory. 

The fascinating story of biotin be- 
gan with the two Dutch scientists and 
their duck-egg experiment. They found 
that their tiny bit of biotin caused mi- 
croscopic plants to grow, even when it 
was diluted 500 billion times! 

Next, it was found that biotin also 
caused the growth of microscopic ani- 
mals, bacteria, and so on up to human 
beings. Without biotin, there would be 
no life on earth. 


BIOTIN AND CANCER 


Not only does biotin stimulate nor- 
mal growth. Under certain conditions, 
it also stimulates abnormal growth, such 
as the growth of cancer cells. 

Fortunately, nature has provided an- 
other substance called avidin, which 
slows down the tremendous vitality of 
biotin. Avidin is also present in egg 
yolk. 

Scientists are now experimenting to 
find out if doses of avidin will check 
the biotin in cancer cells, and thus cause 
the harmful cells to die. Or perhaps 
cancer can be stopped by keeping biotin 
out of the sick person’s body. 

Biotin, the duck-egg vitamin, may 
even go to war, to fight against the dis- 
ease of malaria. This disease is com- 
mon in Italy and other war areas. Many 
of our soldiers have been attacked by 
malaria. 

It has been found that a lack ot bio- 
tin is one of the causes of malaria. 
Therefore, biotin may be given to the 
soldiers, to help ward off malaria. 


Back the Attack! 
Buy War Savings Stamps 











“Hard Work 


Never Hurt Anybody” 


BOY waving at the trains 
A passing in and out of his 
world—enchanted by the mystery of 
their engines and machinery—that 
was Harry J. Winne. 

He just had to know what made 
their wheels go round, and he was 
about knee-high to a brakeman when 
he started to learn. He’d hurry home 
from school to run the steam engine 
in his father’s laundry.. Soon he 
tore a small magneto apart and from 
it built an electric motor. 





He knew he was going into the elec- 
trical business somehow; he thought 
maybe he’d become a lineman for an 
electric power company. So he and a 
blacksmith made metal climbers, and 
he learned to climb the telephone 
poles outside the grocery store where 
he was clerking. 

But the teachers in the upstate 
New York town urged him to go to 
Syracuse University to study engi- 
neering. So Harry Winne started 
working harder. Summers he worked 
in a creamery; at other times he 
delivered the college newspaper and 
was Sunday watchman at Wool- 
worth’s. Studying as hard as he 
worked, he was graduated at the 
head of his engineering class in 1910. 


The Story of 
Harry A. Winne 


At once he joined General Electric 
as a student engineer in the testing 
department, Schenectady. There he 
could watch some of the biggest 
wheels in the world go round, and in 
two years he was made assistant 
general night foreman. 

“There are things higher up for 
you, Harry,” his boss said before long. 
“You've got everything you can get 
here. You're destined for higher 
things.” 

And up Harry Winne went— 
through various engineering depart- 
ments, to head of the steel mill 
section in G.E.’s industrial engineer- 
ing department, to manager of sales 
of the combined mining and steel 
mill section—and then finally, a 
couple of years ago, to vice president 
in charge of design engineering! 

Harry Winne’d tell you he got up 
there by hard 
work and luck. 
Today he’s 
working harder 
than ever — at 
G.E.  supervis- 
ing the design of 
electric equip- 
ment for the 
Army and Navy, at home in a big 
Victory garden beside his made-over 
farm house on a dirt road outside 
Schenectady. 

But then—“hard work never hurt 
anybody!” General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 

x *k * 

Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: The “‘Hour of Charm” Sunday, 10 
p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 
news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 





The best investment in the world is in this country’s future— BUY WAR BONDS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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“Argus C Zand My .45 
Were My Constant Companions” 


Tuis CAMERA has given very remarkable 
service. it has gone through twelve bombing 
and/or strafing roids by the Japanese but has 
also been on forty-three bombing raids against 
the enemy. Most of these raids were run from 
high altitudes in the Flying Fortress type ef 
cirplane at sub-zero temperctures. Naturally 
the camera received a few blows here a 

there but stood up under the strain. The flash 
bulb equipment was lost and destroyed et 
Clark Field by fire. Bullets and shell fragments 
have only come close bu? never hit it. The 
camera plus a “forty-five” have been my only 
and tent panions oe Ce cam- 
*. They were things | cons valuable 





pa 
dur the evacuations of the Philippines and 
EDWARD M. JACQUET 


Captein, Alr Corps 
(19th Bembardment Grevp) 


argus 


Java. 
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AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


“Good Pictures” = 
Send 25c fer this 
56-page booklet. 
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SOME FUN 


Gasoline Alley 










Flip: “Say, what's a grudge?” 
Flap: “Isn’t that what we used to 
keep our car in?” 


Submitted by Orval Coffey. McMinnville - School, 
MeMinnville, Ore 


Warm Spell 


Teacher: “Spell the word weather.” 
Johnny: “W-e-t-t-h-e-r.” 
Teacher: “Well, that’s the worst spell 


of weather we've had in a long time.’ 


Submitted by Jean Parfitt, Pierce Jr. H. 8 
Grosse Pointe. Mich 


High Speed 


Jones: “Did you take an X-ray of 
your wife’s jaw at the hospital?” 

Smith: “They tried to, but the only 
thing they could get was a motion pic- 


ture. 


Submitted by Melzer Woodbury, Quasset School, 
Voodstock, Conn 


Point of View . 


A schoolmistress asked a child what 
“s-e-e” spelled. 

“What do I do when | look at you?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Thquint,” replied the pupil. 


Submitted by Ellen Ryder, Jr. BH. B. 30 
Bronz, N. Y. City 





Send in Your Jokes 


Send us your favorite jokes. lf 
we print any of them we will send 
you a JSA button signifying that 
you are a member of the Junior 
Scholastic Achievement Club. Be 
sure to include your name, school, 
and grade with each contribution. 
Send your letters to: Junior Scho- 
lastic, 220 East 42d Street. New 
York 17, N. Y. 











Pedestrian 


Medical Office:, after examining a 
mountaineer volunteering for service: 
“Sorry we can’t take you. Your feet are 
so flat you wouldn’t be able to walk 
five miles. 

Mountaineer: “That's too bad, ‘cause 
I just walked 115 miles to get here, and 
I shore do hate to walk back again.” 


Third Time—Out! 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith had given Willie 
a bicycle and were watching proudly as 
he rode around and around the block. 

On his first trip Willie shouted: 
“Look, Mom, no hands.” 

The second time around: 
Mom, no feet.” 

And the third time: “Look, Mom, no 
teeth!” 


“Look, 



































Tony Barlow in Collier's 
“We'd better retreat, men. Pop just 
walked into our booby trap!” 


Farmaceutical 

A maid working in a Silver Spring, 
Md., home informed her employer she 
would like to join the WACS since they 
needed pharmacists. Asked if she knew 
what a pharmacist is the maid answered 
confidently, “Oh, yes, an assistant to a 
farmer and | could be that.” 


Mickey Loves Rooney 
At a preview of Girl Crazy, while 
Mickey Rooney was doing his marvelous 
imitations, the person sitting behind me 
gave out with the loudest hee-haws in 
the theatre. I turned around to see who 
was laughing at Mickey Rooney so 
appreciatively. It was Mickey Rooney. 
—Sidney Skoleky from Hollywood 
Assembly Line 

An old lady, visiting the city for the 
first time, saw on the front of a high 
building a glaring sign, which read: 

“The Smith Manufacturing Co.” 
“Laws-a-mercy,” she remarked. “I've 
heard of Smiths all my life, but I never 


knew where they made ‘em.” 


Shake, Brother 
First Patient: (waiting in doctor's of- 
fice): “How do you do? I'm aching 
from neuritis.” 
Second Patient: “Glad to meet you. 
I'm Thompson from Chicago.” 


Down on the Farm 

The doctor was examining a group 
of rural students. One boy was under- 
weight. 

“Do vou drink milk?” the doctor 
asked. 

“Nope.” 

“You live on a tarm and don’t drink 
milk at all?” 

“Nope,” replied the boy, “we ain't 
hardly got enough for the hogs.” 


A large selection of jokes 
appears every week in 
Junior Scholastic 





STAMPS 





PHILATOPIC MONTHLY 
profusely illustrated — Includes Stamp Encyclopedia — 
Empire Stamp Company — Dept. SB, Toronte Canada. 


FREE — Forty pages — 








September 13-18, 1943 


17. 
18. 
22. 


. Former U. S. ambassador to Russia, 


who wrote Mission to Moscow. 


. Nation on the Iberian Peninsula. 
. Combining form meaning three. 
. Power of the President to overrule 


measures of Congress. 


. Before Christ. 

. Aircraft without an engine. 

. Sandwich Islands. 

. Prefix meaning again. 

. Gory. 

. Since. 

. Japanese aircraft. 

. Organization to entertain Armed Serv- 


ices. 


. Device for radio detecting and ran ing. 
. Detachment of troops selected 


or a 
particular duty. 


. Mediterranean island taben by Allied 


forces in June 1943. 


. Plants used for medicinal purposes 

. Expired. 

. Neuter pronoun, third person singular. 
. Largest island in the Mediterranean 


. Eager. 


Gold. 
French military leader cooperating with 
the United Nations. 


. Subject of the conference held at Hot 


Springs, Va., June 1943. 


. German manufacturing city on the 


Rhine, bombed by RAF. 
Benzine (abbrev. ) 
Uttered by mouth. 

Old Testament (abbrev. ). 


Word Puzzle appears every week 


in Junior Scholastic 


Over Dew 


Susie Q: “I went to see Out of the Fog 
last night, but I didn’t see any fog.” 
Joe Blow: “You mist it.” 







“GOSH—ON THE FRITZ AGAIN! 
BET | CAN'T GET A NEW PEN. | 
EVEN REPAIR PARTS 
ARE SCARCEI" 








| 





“WHY DON'T YOU GET HEP TO 
PARKER QUINK, JIMMY? IT HAS 

SOLV-X IN IT TO PROTECT METAL 
AND RUBBER AND KEEP PENS CLEAN.” 











* 
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| re pens rationed | 





Repair parts getting scarce... 





| grotto drastically by yovern- 
ment order, first-choice brands 
of fountain pens are becoming scarce. 
Repair parts, too, are war casualties! 
So give your pen real wartime pro- 
tection with brilliant, smooth-writing 
Parker Quink, containing so/v-x. 
Solv-x ends most pen troubles by 
removing the causes. It flushes away 
the gum and sediment left by inferior 
inks. It prevents the corrosion of 
metal parts and deterioration of rub- 
ber caused by highly acid inks. 
Parker Quink is ideal for steel pens, 
too! The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wisconsin, and Toronto, Canada. 





1. Protects rubber ... lengthens the 
life of sac or diaphragm. 

2. Dissolves sediment and gum left 
by other inks. Cleans your pen as 
it writes. 

3. Prevents clogging of feed. 

4. Safeguards base metal parts... 


prevents corrosion. 
5. Assures quick 
starting and even 
flow. 








FOR V+++— MAIL “Micro-film Black’’ 
New Parker Quink in “ Micro-film Black’ pho- 
tographs perfectly. Quink comes in 7 permanent 
aon Mitre fim Black, Blue-Black, Royal 
Blue, Green, Violet, Brown, Red. 2 washable 
colors: Black, Blue. 15¢, 25¢ and up. 











Copr. 1043, The Parker Pen Company 


PARKER Quiénk 








THE ONLY INK CONTAINING PEN-PROTECTING SOLV-X 
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Gud Your fauorteds OK “bese statment SF ww CAC 


jon Toor RIAA MODELS 
eed $3.00 Ia ok ch scm World War ll Plaues 


74—Messer. ME- 


109, 24%4”........ 300 SP f /, f 
= SP 286 “Flagship of the C-D ‘ee Ee Bam 


rocket”, 31," > Win More Prizes, 


76—Bell P29 ; / 4. S Master Line” ue “4 H U DS O N “ 


251%"... ; 3.00 





Line of Models 


in the World” 
77—Curtiss P-40 


ei 


78—Howker “Hur- 


&. 
ricane”, 30” 3.00 ° 
79—Vought-Sik. “Cor- 
sair’, 30 3/16” 3.50 


80—Curtiss “Hell 


diver”, 252" . 3.50 


B1—P-47 —- 4.00 More of these have 
bolt”, 30% ; been ferried overseas 
83—FA4F “Wild- 


cat’, 27%" 3.00 than any other plane 
; fy : . 
84—JU-87 “Stuka”, 


303/16”.......... 300 
85—P-38 “'Light- 4,00 —— a 


ning”, 38%," 
87—Brewster ‘‘Buf- 


falo”, 264%"... 3.00 Used extensively by England over Europe ond Africo, by the 
“ * United Nations over the Pacific. Credited with some major vic- 
89—Doug. Daunt tories in bottles with the Japs. Has enjoyed wide acceptance by 
less”, 30% the British Coastal Command Operation over the North Sea and 
91—North Am. Channel creas. its sturdiness and endurance have gained for it a 
“Must * p.5} beloved reputation among British crews—they call it ‘‘Old Boom- 
us ang fi 3 oo erang’’ for somehow or other it always seems to come back. A  eggs"‘—also used for reconnaissance; and has done some ok 
27 3/16 ta ° powerful bomber—with a 315 m.p.h. speed ‘‘fully loaded with fighting, too. Span 493°’. C-D Master Kit SF-95, 


36” Wingspan C-D Industrial Training Air- 
craft Models in Kit Form—each only _ 

















tional program. Be first to build these beautiful realistic 


These are the ones that will be built in schools all over the 
country—as part of the preliminary aviation youth educa- $ $750 
modern war models. Get yours today. 


Known as the 


Ye “cannon-plane”’ 
‘ 
& 


Bell P-39) 
| Airacobroa 
CURTISS P-40 “WARHAWK” Sha Sur tt formations fan! 


One of the world’s best desert fighters. Ceiling of more thing thot flies. Span 36’ 
than 36,000 ft. Tremendous ae power. ee $1 50 C-D Kit 
HAWKER “HURRICANE” 36°". C-0 Kit 1-77, only... - 


England's great night fighter—the plane that broke up the Nazi 90% of 
night attacks on England. Model is a beauty in flight, with its 
clean-cut streamlining due to retractable landing gear. You con 
build it either with 8 flush mounted machine guns, or four 20mm. Started as 
cannons; also air scoop employed in African $1 50 Modelbuilders 
desert fighting. Span 36°’. C-D Kit 7-78, only 





Today's Pilots 














AA cc RSCHMITT ME 


America’s LOCKHEED P-38 “LG HINING* 
MUSTANG Germany's mass production fighter. In FIRST Idea! for intercepting bombers because Hi ts high cetling 


f action wherever Nazis are fighting. LINE and terrific diving power. One of our most feared planet 
A tough, vicious fighter that is today very much in the Spon 36''. C-D Kit 1-74 


74, 1 50 of Models in wor theaters where it has made its appeoar- jo 50 
news Known os the P-51 ‘‘Apache’’, -rechristened only —- ° ance. Spon 36". C-D Kit 7-85, only : 
**Mustang’’ by the British. Flies over 


eet on... 9.50 Build the Biggest $1. 00 Plane | in the U. S. ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS 


Send — if your dealer can’t supply you, send check f 
. ag “pS -_ fea ws money order—cash at your own risk (no stamps 

5c Seare Minimum order, $1. No CODs. Add 15¢ fa 
for the for Hours packing and postage on ALL orders. Shipments t 


No. 40 4-FT. EAGLET Canada or Mexico, add 10%. For Parcel Po 
’ Longer lasting. Beautiful Special Delivery in U. S. only, add 25¢. Ohi 
Catalog New, Super CONDOR SOARER flights. Easily built. 50c : ; 


Kit VE-SO18 ; residents, add 3% sales tax. Al! kit contents an 
' - only. . ; . . 
oa Huge 7 ft. Span. More graceful lines, simpler con- $1 00 if endeared oleae, odd prices subject to change or cancellation witho 
(N . struction. Easier than ever to build. Kit E-5019, only 1 5¢ for packing. notice. Usual C-D ‘‘Lightning Service’’ guarant 
on 


Free) *& CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., 4508C781 Lorain Ave., CLEVELAND 2, OHIO * 


“World's Largest Manufacturer of Quality Model Airplanes . . . Since 1919” 


. CLEVELAND MODELS Gow xe Buclding Models that Pilots. a 
sdticerfans POA lS Cae “Tratnina and Wechautes tu the bir Forces Gucld iad 

















